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At first, liveries were inexpensive and the ordinary guildsman
had no difficulty in procuring one. But with the growing
extravagance in dress during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen-
turies, still more with the appearance of differences in wealth
among the craftsmen, more and more costly liveries were
prescribed, until it became impossible for the poorer guildsmen
to buy them. As the wearing of a livery was de rigueur at all
guild meetings, the poorer masters were automatically excluded
from the government of the guild. To emphasize the distinc-
tion, the liverymen often formed themselves into an incor-
porated company, while the poorer masters were driven into
association with the journeymen, and ultimately amalgamated
with them, as we shall presently explain.

All these developments, and especially the abuse of their
powers by the guildsmen, did not pass unnoticed by the civil
authorities. An English statute of 1504 declared that many
guilds had made 'unreasonable ordinances, as well in prices of
wares as other things, for their own singular profit and to the
common hurt and damage of the people3. It proceeded to
enact that in future all guild ordinances must be submitted for
approval to the chancellor, treasurer, and chief justices of both
benches or to the justices of assize on their circuits. A further
Act of 1536 limited entry fees, and forbade guild officials to
exact oaths from apprentices, binding them not to set up shop
without permission. In France the monarchy tempered the
guild monopoly, by creating from time to time certificates of
mastership which it sold to the public.1 In Germany, after the
Thirty Years War, feeling rose so high against the guilds that
the question was seriously considered in the Imperial Diet
whether they should not be suppressed altogether (1669). But
nothing came of this proposal, and the German guild system
survived almost intact into the nineteenth century.

The changes we have just been describing were merely the

1 The motives of the Government, of course, were not entirely disinterested.
This was a useful method of raising revenue. Nor did the monarchy disapprove in
principle of the guild system. It tried to extend it to new trades and localities by an
important decree of 1597.